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CHARIVARIA. 

THe war party in Germany, we hear, 
is now declaring that one has not had 
to wait long to see the deplorable effect 
of the expression by the Kaiser of. 
certain peaceable sentiments to M. 
Picnon. Had His Majesty’s fist been 
mailed it would have been impossible 
for an insect to sting his hand. 


Mr. Joun Giover, a Socialist, was 
fined two pounds last week for taking 
a sun-bath in the public road. This 





discovery that luxuries are only for the 
rich is scarcely calculated 
to cure Mr. Guover of his 
Socialism. 


From Lisbon comes the 
news that, during a_bull- 
fight at Santarem, a bull 
leaped over the barrier and 
tossed a number of the 
spectators. Frankly, we 
like to think that every 
bull has his day. 


One cannot but admire 
the happy thought of the 
enterprising manufacturer 
of fireworks who, since the 
Halley failure, has been ad- | 
vertising :—‘“ Please note | 
that my Comets are still | 
the best.” 





“ More than 6,000 season 
ticket-holders live at South- 
end,” states a contempo- 
rary. It would be interest- 
ing to know what there is 
about this town which 
exerts such a_ peculiar 
fascination over holders of 
season tickets. 


Are we getting less 
touchy? We noticed the 
following heading in The 
Sunday Times last week :— 

RoyaL Botanic Society 
Fettow Rerusep A Hearne, | 
hut have heard of no libel action as a 
result. Not so long ago to say to a! 
man, “ You are a fellow, Sir,” would | 
have been treated as a deadly insult. | 





The Cheshire nightingale which | 
attracted thousands of persons each 
night last summer to a wood near| 
Audlem has, The Express informs us, | 
made a welcome reappearance at 
Aston, near Nantwich, and already 
many people are flocking to listen to, 
its song. The local Sabbatarian party | 
is said to be considering what steps | 


should be taken to stop the concert on} Heavens!"’ cried the husband. 


Sundays. 





SUGGESTED CONVERSATION CHART FOR THE GAGGED 


A medical contemporary gives par-| The desire of the German lady is to 
ticulars of what it calls a ‘ Beauty emulate the Parisienne in elegance, 
Cure.” This seems a pity. Beauty is | The Daily Mail informs us in an 
not so common that one should try to article entitled “Their Aim in Dress.”’ 
find a remedy for it. If that be really the aim of the German 

* lady, then it must be her marksman- 

The question whether there were} ship that 's at fault. 
dentists in pre-historic days would now | 
seem to be solved. A heap of teeth | 
and tusks of antediluvian beasts has/|_,,, , er 

: | [The leguminotherapists are the latest diet 
been discovered by men at work on the | specialists. Sone of their beliefs are that 
tube station under the Place de l’Opéra | green peas produce a tendency to flirt; that 
in Paris. spinach develops constancy ; 
are an ideal diet for poets. ] 
“THey grew in beauty side by side,” 
Twin sisters, e/at twenty- 





THE SUPREME TEST. 


and that beans 


The serious shortage of meat in this! 





four, 
And often (but in vain) I 
tried 
To settle which impressed 
me more. 


They both deserved the fer- 
vent phrase ; 
There never were such 
charming creatures ; 
Joan’s were the more en- 
trancing ways, 
And Jane’s the more at- 
tractive features. 


“wal (1 HURT? , 
YOERE PINCHING MY UP. 
yo MANYAPLORE. VISITS ¢ 
p—N! THY WAS THE Nee": 
) i CANT BIMATHE.. 
a ah VERY DECUNT WEATHER . 
bo RRS 


~ Ve & QI 8S ee 


By such a painful problem 
faced, 
My peace of mind was 
wholly wrecked, 
Until their proud papa em- 
braced 
The tenets of the latest 
sect ; 


eu. 
YA. SCORE ? 


ZY 
Mee ditee\ WHAT | 
N 


(the green 


fact at dinner), 
While Jane's adoption of 
the bean 
Announced the 
soul within her. 


Now Jane adorns my hum- 
ble cot, 
And, at 
. milder times, 
country is attributed, in certain German ; In some secluded sylvan spot 
circles, to the gradual supersession of} We sit and cap each other's rhymes; 
the horse by the motor. | No couple half so blythe as we 
Ps Exists from John o' Groats 
“Sir Eldon Gorst,” The Globe tells } Greenwich, 
us in a personal note, “is compelled! For nought can shake our constancy 
by short sight to wear glasses on, (Except, perhaps, a dearth 
almost all occasions.” A notorious | spinach). 
American thinks that Sir Enpon would | 
do well always to wear them. 


our climate’s 





CLIENT OF THE DENTIST. 





to 


of 





Dr. Furnpers Petrie, discussing in 
|The Daily Mail the corruption among 

Life’s little comedies! An obvious | Egyptian officials, says:—* What the 
husband was waiting outside a Bond peasant endures is endless... . he 
Street jeweller’s pawing the ground | must bribe the doctor or post-mortems 
with impatience. His wife emerged | will wear him out.” 
from the shop. “They want a thou-| Of the many examinations to which 
sand guineas for it!” she said. “Thank|we have been subjected, we have 
“Now jalways found a post-mortem by far 


come along!” the most exhausting. 








And Joan was proved a flirt | 


Peas plainly showed the 


poet's 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AS ART-CRITIC. 


WE are indebted to a contemporary for the statement 
that Mr. Roosevevt, on having his attention drawn to 
Fritn’s “ Derby Day,” at the Tate Gallery, exclaimed, 
“Ah! Tempora mutantur \’” 

In connection with this alleged remark of the ex-Pre- 
sident’s, we are in the happy position of being able to 
furnish our readers with three appreciations of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, two of a critical nature, favourable and unfavour- 
able, and the third characterised by good-humoured im- 
partiality. 

I, APPRECIATION BY A STRONG PRO-ROOSEVELT. 

[It is not pretended that the following criticism reproduces the 
actual style of that inexhaustible chronicler, Mr. SypNey Brooks, but let 
us hope that it is animated by the same spirit of veneration. ] 

The man’s driving-power is stupendous and unappeasable. 
It might have been thought that after his monumental and 
epoch-staggering speech at the Guildhall Mr. Roosevett 
would have taken a day off, merely permitting his secre- 
taries to read the newspapers to him, that he might gather 
the impressions which his speech had made upon the 
chancelleries of Europe, and the electric change it had pro- 
duced in the basal principles of the Imperial Idea. Not he. 
Before lunching as the guest of the leaders of the Irish 
National Party— itself a prospect which might well have 
impaired the vitality of a smaller man—he insisted upon 
passing in review the whole range of British Pictorial Art. 
And it was in front of Frirn’s picture of Derby Day 
that his masterful criticism culminated in the memorable 
phrase—Tempora mutantur (Times change). 

Envious natures—and greatness ever provokes envy— 
have traced an element of the platitudinous in some of 
Mr. RoosEvett’s world-orations. Yet the highest truths 
are the simplest ; and it is the mark of genius to find the 
right word for the thoughts that seethe in the universal 
breast waiting for someone to give them articulate utterance. 
Thus, though the spirit of change is widely recognised as a 
feature of every age, it was left for Mr. Roosevetr to 
erystallise this feeling in the imperishable phrase, Tempora 
mutantur. 

It is true that the words are borrowed from an 
ancient Roman writer, but this is only another proof, if 
one were needed, of Mr. RoosEvELT’s modesty and re- 
pugnance to self-assertion, and further illustrates his 
instinct for tempering the Republicanism of the New World 
with the finest traditions of the Old. The fact that the 
words he chose are in Latin (one of the noblest of the 
dead languages) shows that Mr. Roosrvett’s culture is 
above that of the ordinary lion-hunter ; at the same time 
they are not so recondite as to suggest affectation, for he is 
above all things a true democrat. 

It will be noted that he did not extend his quotation so as 
to include the words, nos et mutamur in illis (and we change 
with them—literally, in them). It is characteristic of the 
Colonel that he always knows when he has said enough. 
He has the gift of speech, but he has also the rarer gift of 
reticence. 

It was remarked as not without significance that Mr. 
RoosEvELT uttered his great dictum before the picture of 
Derby Day, on the very morning of the great race for 
the Blue Riband of the Turf. The coincidence shows that 
he was not at Epsom. And for those who remember with 
what courage he set himself during his various Presidencies 
to exterminate the habit of gambling which was once so 

® We have it on the highest authority that Mr. Roosevett denies 
having made any such observation. We cheer‘ully accept this démenti, 
and rejo ce that our symposium will now stand on its own merits, with- 
out the trivial assistance of facts to support its main theme 














rife in Wall Street, it would be impossible to picture him 
as assisting at an event like the Derby. For there is no 
virtue preached by him in public which he does not practise 
strenuously in his private life. 

Mr. RoosEvELr is due in a few days to depart from our 
shores. We predict a great future for him. In any case, 
when we reflect, upon those unassailable truths which he 
has told us, or has yet to tell, we may safely say that he 
leaves England a better country than he found it. 


II. APPRECIATION BY A STRONG ANTI-ROOSEVELT. 

{In the manner of Mr. Witttam Ranvotpn Hearst, editor of The New 
York American, and former candidate for the Governorship of New 
York State. See his recent letter to The Daily Mail.) 

It was not enough that this windy swashbuckler, this 
self-appointed butcher of defenceless lions, should interfere 
in British politics, of which he knows nothing; he must 
now rush in and make another exhibition of himself-on the 
subject of British art, of which he knows less than nothing. 

And what was he doing anyhow, this so-called Trust- 
buster, this anti-gambling crusader, in front of a picture of 
Derby Day ? 

‘‘Tempora mutantur,” he says. In order to ingratiate 
himself with the brutal imperialism of a decadent nation 
that governs in the sole interest of the oppressor, he 
adopts the language of an effete Empire, reared upon the 
same ideals of blood and iron. If his own American 
tongue was not good enough for him, he might at least 
have employed that of the great sister Republic, France, 
and remarked: “ Autres temps autres meurs.” 

The fact is that this self-appointed representative of 
American institutions is not a true American at all. He 
repudiates the very creed which has made Americans what 
they are. That creed claims that a just government is 
based upon the consent of the governed. Why should 
we have massacred one another by countless myriads in 
the war of North and South unless for the purpose of prov- 
ing the excellence of this Christian and American doctrine ? 

“Times change,” indeed, and quickly. Yesterday, prior 
to luncheon with an English Lord Mayor, he was urging 
the British Government to throttle at its birth the budding 
passion for freedom among the down-trodden races of 
Egypt. To-day he lunches with the leader of the Irish 
National party and hypocritically professes a whole-souled 
sympathy for their struggles to emancipate themselves 


from the crushing heel of the same tyrannical Government. | 


Why this volte-face on the part of our Rough-and-tumble | 


Rider? The answer is obvious. He wants the Irish vote 
for his next Presidential campaign. The Egyptian vote is 
relatively negligible. 


To be candid, yet without overstepping the limits of | 


American political courtesy, RoosEVELT is a born advertiser 
of himself—another characteristic wholly uncongenial to 
the national temperament. The sooner he gets back to 
Oyster Bay with his stuffed rhinos and giraffes the better 
for everybody. At home we know his value and are not 
to be bluffed. True and self-respecting Americans should 
give this posturing imperialist a warm reception. 
III. Appreciation By Mr, Punch. 
Good old Teppy ! 


O.5. 








To our Best Ball. 
The royal and ancient laurels fall 
Once more around you, JOHNNY BawL ; 
Pray, mingle with your seventh bunch 
This little spray from Mr. Punch ! 





New Patriotic Song. 
Britannia Rules the Waves and Rotts the Air. 
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MULTUM EX PARVO. 


Finn INO (reading Mr. Roostvett on the proper management of Egypt). “SPLENDID! THERES NOTHING HE 
DON’T KNOW ABOUT EMPIRE! AND TO THINK THAT HE PICKED IT ALL UP FROM ME!” 


__{ ‘I advise you only in accordance with the principles on which I have myseH acted as American President in dealing with the 
T hilippines, Mr. Roosevelt at the Guildhall.] 
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Ethel (who, calling at the Vicarage with her Mother, haa sighed for 
LET'S PRETEND I'm Eve ayp you re Satay.” 








Mi 


Sh. 





MU 


/4j 


some time at a bowl of app’es—without result). “ I sav, Me. Browse, 








MOON-FLOWERS. 
THe moon-flowers, the moon-flowers, to sleepy splash of 
fountains 
They open—grey and silver—when the stars come over- 
head, 
And if you'd go to Fairyland and find the Peacock Moun- 
tains 


You ‘ve got to pick the moon-flowers before you go to bed. 


| Oh, would you go to Nineveh of ancient pomps and palaces, 
Or see the towers of Ascalon lift spire on aching spire, 





Or sup with Montezumas—golden plate and jewelled 
chalices- 
| O1 dip your pocket-handkerchief in purple vats of Tyre ? 
Would you sail, a swart Pheenician, 
On a buccaneering mission 
| (Dig and drive and swing of oar-blades as the plunging 


triremes go!) 
Till the sea-rim gives the highlands 
Of the fern-fringed Happy Islands? 
Ah, you ‘ve first to see the moon-flowers blow ! 


} 


You've missed the Peacock Mountains through the pearl- 
pink sea-fog shimmering, 
The turkis-blue and opal that they bind about their brows; 
You've missed the magic moorings where the flying fish 
go glimmering 
And painted dolphins, leaping in the tide, race round the 





For the bit of wedding-cake, you 
Said was certain sure to take you, 
Never got you any further on the road that you should go 
To the sapphire peaks and gorges 
Than St. Peter's or St: George's, 
And you'd never heard of moon-flowers—No! 
The moon-flowers, the moon-flowers, when first the twilight 
changes, 
They open-—grey and silyer—as the stars come out a-row, 
So if you'd go to Fairyland and see the Peacock ranges, 
You 've first to face the twilight and watch the moon- 
flowers blow! 








Stage Personalities, by those who know. 


Among the publishers’ announcements we read the 
following : 


How to Know the Trees, by Hexry Irvixse (Cassett), 


We understand that this appreciation of the BreErnonm 
TREES by the late Henry Irvine is to be followed by other 
similar treatises, including 


Practice at the Butts 

Where Waller Rules 

How I discovered Bourchier 
In the days of Marie Lihr 
Ne Sutro ultra Crepidam . oc 
The Importance of being Alexander . . 
At the Court of King Wyndhamand Mary ,, 


By Witttam Arcier. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, 

A. B. WALKLEY. 
Pariima Terson, 

A. W. Pixero. 

Herpert Beersoun Tree. 
Saw Sorvern. 











bows; 

















SUPERSTITION. 
“SuPERSTITION,” said the night 
watchman, spitting thoughtfully —— 
Is this story by W. W. 


, 


fEprror. 
Jacobs, or you | 
Autuor. Me. I 
May I begin again ?) 


made a mistake, 


They had been telling each other 
tales of Derby winners and lucky bets 
all night, and the quiet man in the 
corner had sat silent but engrossed, 
drinking it ali in. At last the flow of 
stories ceased. With one accord they 
turned enquiringly to him, as if wait- 
ing for his contribution. He sighed, 
and then in a melancholy voice began 
to speak, 

“T never have any luck myself,” he 
said. “I drew a horse called Kensing- 
ton in our club sweep this year. I had 
never heard of Kensington before, nor 
had anybody else in the club; in fact, I 
don’t know how his name came up at 
all. The most positive information I 
ever got about him was that there had 
once been a horse of that name who had 
died. I even went so far as to take a 
bus down to Kensington to see if they 
knew anything about him there, but 
they didn’t. Finally I put him up 
to auction, but when the bidding had 
gone slowly up to ninepence I with- 
drew him. Sentiment has always been 
my curse. 

“ Funnily enough, my young brother 
drew Lemberg. The first prize was 
fifty pounds, and he sold half of him 
to Travers for ten pounds. When 
Lemberg won by a neck they had a 


great argument as to which half 
Travers had bought. My brother said 
it was the end or tail half, which 


had been beaten, and insisted that he 
had kept the front or winning half for 
himself. I forget how they settled it. . . 

“Some of you were talking just now 
about dreams coming true. Thinking 
of that and of my poor horse, Kensing- 
ton, reminds me of a very curious dream 
which a superstitious friend of mine 
had some years ago. His name was 
Willson, and he knew nothing about 
racing at all, except that there was a 
contest called the Derby which horses 
went in for. In fact he seemed to 
think that it was the only race in the 
year, or else that they ran it every 
week—I am not quite sure which. 
Well, he had this dream one night a 
week before the Derby, and next morn- 
ing at the office he was extremely 
thoughtful and mysterious. At last 
he took one of the other men into his 
confidence. 

“ He said casually : 
called Armadillo 
Derby ?’ 


‘Is there a horse 
running in the 
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other 
isn’t one of the 


“«T don’t think so,’ said the 
man. ‘Anyhow, he 
favourites.’ 

“ Willson was silent for a long time, 
and then he said in quite an ordinary 
voice: ‘I think of putting my shirt on 
Armadillo.’ 

“The other man was extremely sur- 
prised, because Willson had never 
talked like this before. Willson’s 
lunch was generally a small dry ginger 
ale and a nut cutlet, followed by half a 
non-throat cigarette. So the friend 
took him on one side and begged him to 
ease his mind by confessing all. 

“ Well, it appeared that Willson had 
had a very vivid dream about a horse 


called Armadillo, He had seen the 
horses cantering past, and he had 


picked out one of them and asked his 
companion (who was the Sultan of 
Zanzibar) what its name was. And 
the Sultan had said * Ariadillo—put 
your shirt on him.’ And then Willson 
had found to his horror that he had 
been in such a hurry to catch the train 
that he had only got his night-shirt on ; 
which so appalled him that he woke up. 
Coming up to the office next morning 
he found out from an acquaintance 
what the expression ‘ putting on your 
shirt” meant; and he had already 
given instructions to his stockbroker 
to sell out everything, so that Armadillo 
might be properly supported. 

«Of course, there is a good deal in 


dreams, his friend admitted. ‘L’ve 
no doubt you’re right, ifi——- What 
was this horse like ?’ 

«Just an ordinary horse. One of 


those brown ones.’ 

“*Oh! You didn’t happen to notice 
the colours of the jockey?’ 

‘Willson hadn’t. He had a sort of 
impression that the jockey was the 
King of the Belgians, but he couldn’t 
say what he wore. It was all rather 
hurried. Still he was absolutely certain 
that Armadillo was going to win the 
Derby. 

«And L’ve got two thousand pounds, 
and that means twenty thousand when 
he wins.’ He had a vague idea that 
all horses started at 10 to 1. 

‘Well, he made a lot of inquiries, but 
nobody had ever heard that Armadillo 
was starting or had even been entered 
for the Derby. For two or three days 
he pottered about riding-schools and 
stables, and talked to ostlers and people, 
in the hope of hearing something 
about this horse. He was not always 
successful in making them understand 
what he wanted, for in the course of 
the week he was offered on ridiculously 
cheap terms several horses which were 
called Armadillo, and several more 
which could be so called if necessary, 
and one genuine armadillo from South 





America which would answer equally 
well to any name 

“The day before the Derby he 
another talk with his friend 
office. 

“«T have been thinking it over,’ he 
said, ‘and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is just possible I did not 
eatch the name with complete accu- 
racy. The Sultan spoke rather rapidly. 
What horse has a name most like 
Armadillo 2’ 

“They got a Sportsman and went 
through the list of starters. There 
were two hopeless outsiders called 
Armiyer and Zenatello, and it really 
looked as if Willson would have to 
put his shirt on one of these. They 
had a long argument as to which one’s 
name was most like that of the dream 
horse, and finally decided on Zenatello, 
which Willson thought was some kind 
of animal itself, but which Willson’s 
friend felt was either a flower or a 
musical instrument. Anyhow, what- 
ever it was, it carried two thousand 
pounds of Willson’s on the next 
day... 

= Well, most of you will remember 
what happened on that Wednesday 
afternoon. I don’t quite know how to 
explain it. Sometimes I think that 
dreams do go by contraries, and that 
the fact of Zenatello coming in abso- 
lutely last justified Willson’s faith in the 
re ality of his vision. Sometimes——” 

The quiet man paused for a moment. 

“Yes?” said everybody who was 
awake. 

“Well, Willson had never been on a 
racecourse, and he seemed to have, as 
I said, a sort of idea that the Derby 
was the only race that was ever run. 
This race that he saw in his dream may 
not have been the Epsom Derby at all. 
For we discovered afterwards that 
there was a horse called Armadillo 
which in a field of two had won the 
Steeple Bumpstead Stakes on a foul 
at the Little Yeldingham Summer 
Meeting.” 

“Then Willson was right, after all ?’’ 

‘Ye-es. Except, you know, that 
the Little Yeldingham races took place 
just a week before he had his dream. 
It was a good dream, but I’m afraid 
there was never any money in it.” 

A. A. M. 


had 
at the 





“One of the common temptations is that of 
remarking on the flight of time or the suitability 
of human affairs.” —Daily Mail. 


Not to say the mutability of words. 





“Mr. Jager driving against Mr. Pollock fron 
the first tee pulled his ball into the press tent, 


and ran wnder the flooring. ’"—Dundee Courier 


Coward! 
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NO SMALL BEER. 


Dear Sir AND Company, Ltp.,—Let 
us respect each other’s anonymity. I 
am concerned to make public less who 
you are than what Iam not. Forgive 
me, but I do most emphatically deny 
that Iam or ever have been “a small 
lager.” Small, possibly; light or dark, 
probably; small light (or dark) lager, 
most certainly not. 

Let us get the identities clear to start 
with. You are the proprietor of most 
of the brightest and best feeding houses 
in the City and County of Bondon (we 
will not let the real names leak out) 
and I am your customer. The matters 
complained of took place in one of your 
restaurants a year ago last Saturday. 
I have allowed that interval to elapse 
before declaring myself, so that all 
coffee-stains and other important clues 
might be removed by competent 
laundry - women in the meanwhile. 
You must, therefore, give up all hope 
of tracing the affair to its origin, and I] 
am left with a free hand to deal with 
the narrative as I see fit, without fear 
of detection or correction. 

Right in the middle of the Grill 
Room of this restaurant there is a very 
pleasant table, meant to seat four appe- 
tites. This table is deservedly a favour- 
ite, because from it you can see every- 
thing that is going on and yet not hear 
too much of the, pardon me, music. I 
know, and the Superintendents know, 


| that, if a solitary feeder once gets seated 


| waiter 


| quartettes didn’t like it. 


there, nothing will induce others to 
join him. Nevertheless, on the Satur- 
day night in question, 1 made up my 
mind to occupy that table alone. 
didn’t like it; 


the Superin- 
tendents didn’t like it. 


Lots of jovial 

I, however, 
did like it, and there accordingly I 
stayed. 

We will not revive the memories of 
that very happy meal, but we will note 
that what 1 was treating myself for 
was not thirst but hunger. When, 


| therefore, the drink question arose, I 


inclined to water, but to drink that in 
a public restaurant is to court universal 
suspicion and hatred. So I thought 
of the cheapest fluid consistent with 
dignity and popularity, and ordered 
beer. Moreover, because I love my 
country less than my liver, © chose 
the German brand and ordered a small 
Pilsener. 

As the meal neared completion, in 
came the most important man ever 
made, a Plenipotentiary Autocrat (I 
gather) of your Company’s Board. He 
came, not for noise, people, food or 
merriment, but business. He came to 
see that the old place was going along 


The! 


DING 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. No. 2. 


Tue Ear-cuarp Hat, WARRANTED IMPERVIOUS TO ALL MOTOR NOISES, TO BE WORN WITH A SttKED 


TRIMMING FOR SKIRTS. 


AN ABSOLUTE DEFENCE AGAINST T'AXI-CABS AND SUCH STREET DANGERS, 








all right and to stir up the Staff. 
Gathering the latter round him in 
degrees of humility varying from the 
Spare-me-O-King to the Very-Good- 
Sir, this great man in the victuals and 
drink world started to criticise things 
and their arrangement. I 
first, because the nearest, thing on 
which his eagle eye alighted, and in 
one lightning glance I was gauged at my 
worth as a nourishable article. Every 
man is entitled to his opinion, and 
every other man is entitled to hear it 
if he can. 

‘‘Good heavens,” he said, ‘* what on 
earth have you been doing with our 
most valuable table ? 
have a two-pound lot here, drinking 
No. 28.” (When my ship comes in, I 
shall say to the waiter in a loud and 
penetrating voice, “ A barrel of No. 28, 








please,” or, “A barrel of No. 28, of 


was the} 


We ought to} 


course, idiot, and here’s a sovereign 
for yourself.” At this present my ship 
is still on the very high seas, so I 
waited lowly to hear what particular 
sort of a wastrel I was going to be.) 
“Don’t you know,” he continued, 
“that this is the most paying table in 
|the whole room? Fancy wasting it, on 
|a Saturday night too, on a Steak and 
Chips. Couldn't you see when It 
}came in at the door that It was only 





a...?” But Lask you, Sir. Dol 
even look like a small lager ? 
Your humble PATRON. 





M. or N.? 


“There will be a good lot of damming to be 
|done before these alluvial tin properties in 
| Northern Nigeria reach an industrial dividend- 

paying stage.”—The Financier. 


| It will be done, never fear. 
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A LOCAL LAUREATE. 
I 


(From T. Hatherley, Barton Lodge, Dilston Magna, to 
Augustus Bond, Esq., J.P., Reppington Hall, Dilston Magna.) 


Dear Sir,—I hope you will pardon what may, but I 
trust will not, appear an intrusion upon your domestic affairs, 
but the rapidly approaching wedding of the daughter of 
our High Sheriff (yourself) with Sir Mallaby Boxley, Bart., 
is an event of such universal interest to Dilston and the 
surrounding districts that I cannot forbear myself from 
sending you the enclosed tribute to the auspicious event in 
verse. Pardon me if I have made a mistake as to the 
number of the bridesmaids. 

Yours filly, 
(Enclosure.) 
Ope 1N CELEBRATION OF THE MARRIAGE OF 
Miss Rosamonp Bonp To Sir MauiAsy Boxtey, Bart. 


T. HATHERLEY. 


On the Fifteenth of July of this present year 

It is most earnestly hoped that the sky will be clear, 

And that the Sun in bright effulgence will cast down his ray 
On the pair who will walk to the hymeneal altar on this day. 


May Heaven shower blessings on fair Rosamond 

Whose honoured sirname is known to be Bond. 

With her husband beside her, that ancient Baronet, Sir 
Mallaby, 

May she have all the joys which, alas, have been denied 
to me. 


A proud man and glad is Sir Mallaby Boxley, Dart., 

At any rate he ought to be at having won her heart. 

And our noble High Sheriff and his matronly wife, 
Though parted from their daughter, will look after her life. 


We will all of us shout just as loud as we can 
When the bride and the bridegroom issue forth in the van, 
And the six (?) lovely bridesmaids, like a herd of young deer, 
March out covered with blushes and bring up the rear. 
At the Church of St. Matthew’s the ceremony will take place ; 
It is the Parish Church of this celebrated place. 
Every pew will be filled with beauty, rank and grace 
To do all the honour that can possibly be done 
To the two whom the Vicar will marry and make one, 
T. HATHERLEY. 
II. 
(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F’. Hatherley, D.S.O., 
Barton Park, Dilston Magna, 

Dear General Hatnervtey,—I can assure you that we 

have all been deeply touched by your kindness in sending 


us your beautiful Ode in celebration of Rosamond’s 
approaching wedding. Both my wife and the young 


people themselves have read the charming lines with 
sincere gratitude and appreciation, and Rosamond bids me 
say that the Ode shall always be preserved amongst her 
most valued family records, I was not aware that your 
busy career had left you leisure to cultivate the Muse to 
such good purpose. If I might express a preference where 
all is admirable, it would be for the third stanza. We shall 
indeed feel the parting from our daughter, but the thought 
that she will not be far from us and that we may still be 
able, as you so well put it, to “look after her life,” will 
sustain us. With renewed thanks, I am, dear General 
Hatherley, Yours very truly, Aveustus Bonp. 


lll. 
(From Major-General Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq.) 
Dear Mr. Bonp,—I have received your letter, but you 











must forgive me for saying that I am totally at a loss to 
understand it. I have never written an Ode in my life. 
Of course you have my good wishes, but I prefer to express 
them in honest prose. 
Yours very truly, F. HaTHERLEY. 
IV. 
(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F’. Hatherley.) 


Dear GENERAL HaTHERLEY,— Your letter has astonished 
me. I enclose herewith the letter which I supposed to be 
from you, together with the Ode, so that you may see that 
I had some warrant for a mistake which is most annoying. 
On re-reading these documents I notice that the hand- 
writing is quite different from yours, that the signature is 
slightly different (T. instead of F.) and that the letter is 
dated, not from Barton Park, but from Barton Lodge. 
There is some mystery here. 

Yours very truly, Auaustus Bonn. 
v. 
(From Major-General F. Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq.) 

Dear Mr. Bonp,—You are right : there is some mystery. 
I need hardly say that I am in no way responsible for the 
Ode, nor have I the remotest knowledge of the writer who 
has presumed to masquerade in my name. If I can dis- 
cover him I shall certainly bring the law to bear upon him. 
I do not profess to be a poet, but I cannot help thinking that 
if I tried 1 could produce something better than the pre- 
posterous and impudent rubbish which has been so falsely 
attributed to me. I cannot agree with you that the Ode is 
beautiful or the lines charming. . 

Yours very truly, F, HaTHerR.ey. 
VI. 

(From Augustus Bond to Major-General F. Hatherley.) 

Dear GENERAL HatHERLEY,—I owe you my apologies 
for having supposed that you were capable of writing what 
you truly call preposterous rubbish. You will admit that 
while I was labouring under this mistake it was natural 
that I should invest the lines with merits which they do 
not possess. I have made enquiries of the Dilston post- 
master, and have discovered that the personage calling 
himself T. Hatherley came here two years ago. He was 
originally known under the name of Spraggs, but a few 
months ago he changed it to Hatherley and at the same 
time converted his semi-detached cottage from “The 
Minchins”’ to * Barton Lodge.” I fear this imitation is 
likely to cause you great inconvenience, but as he holds 
his cottage on a long lease from Bottrill, the Radical mill- 
owner, I do not see that anything can be done. 

Yous very truly, Avaustus Bonn. 
Vil. 
(From T. Hatherley to Augustus Bond, Esq., J.P.) 

Sir,— More than a week has passed by since I sent you 
my Ode on the approaching marriage of Miss Bond, and I 
have not heard from you in acknowledgment of same. I 
am sure it arrived, as I sent it by hand. This is not the 
conduct that one gentleman has a right to expect from 
another. I do not wish to stand upon punctualio, but may 
I press for a reply or a return of the poem. Otherwise I 
shall know what to think, for High Sheriffs are not every- 
body. Yours fily, T. HATHERLEY. 








“ Wanrep, Man to Melt (dry steam 
Daily Times. 


“ Take off fat” 


, take in fat."—East Anglian 


7 
we should have expected. 
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TOBACCO AND ALL ABOUT IT. 


To the young man about town start- 
ing upon the thorny path of life, nothing 
is more important than to know from 
the first the true inwardness of tobacco. 
Many a City clerk has worked his way 
through his ten fags without the faintest 
idea who the young lady may be whose 
photograph accompanied the packet. I 
even count among my acquaintances a 
middle-aged man, of otherwise stainless 
character, who has coloured three meer- 
schaums without knowing how to spell 
one of them. 

Having no acquaintance amongst the} 
poets or their well-fed descendants, I can | 
yet say this much without fear of e- 
tradiction. Tobacco is like the poet in 
that it is born and not made. (Nascitur, 
non fit.) Otherwise their methods differ, | 
and the distinction is all in favour of| 
tobacco. Not a word of complaint; not 
a sign of impatience ; not a movement of 
disgust or insubordination. The plant 
stands quietly there, handing out tobacco 
with unfailing precision and courtesy, 
modestly unconscious of the joy it is 
conferring on humanity. | 

The chief object for which tobacco} 
was discovered was to keep the mouth! 
occupied between meals. | 

Once past the age limit, you may| , 
smoke a pipe, a cigarette or a cigar.| 9 
You may even, if you are an unscru-- WS 
pulous person, smoke a calabash. Your! YM 
pipe may be of cherry-wood, briar, clay 
or the unspellable ware of foreign origin, 
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but you cannot hope to get on in life if = Swett 
it has not a piece of silver on it some- ; SS whe Wig 
where. Given that passport to gentility, SE aah 


you may without fear of a scandal smoke | 

it in the broadest of daylight. I do nct 

absolutely prohibit your smoking in the 

dark, but I suggest to you that you will | 

not enjoy it or, at any rate, know that| 

you are enjoying it. To get rid of dark, 

buy a —a and rub it lightly on the THE RULING PASSION. 

trousers. Fair Bridge Enthusiast (as nervous Curate shuffles his notes before giving out the text). 
Cigarettes may be bought by number] “I’m arraip, DEAR, HE’S GOING TO MAKE IT SPADES.” 

or by weight, may be purchased in 

packets or tins. They cannot be hired.| backed by the authority of men who| A Short way with the Opposition. 

When you borrow a cigarette from a} have the largest experience of cigarettes, | «jy stchison was pitched into the bunker at 

friend, he will not take offence if you do| the latter by the authority of women | ,,, sixteenth, and Hilton secured the hole and 

not return the bit at the end for which} who have the largest experience of|the match by three and two.” —- Edinburgh 

you have no use. As for the proper| carpets. The practical solution of the | Evening Dispatch. 

disposal of the ash, that is one of the| difficulty is to drop your ash on the : 

most keenly debated subjects in the| carpet, but to avoid ostentation and,as| From an advt. in The Field:— 

, world. Some say it should be thrown | far as possible, detection in so doing. “Every corridor in the Hotel answers to 

on the carpet, arguing tentatively that} As to cigars, there are four degrees of | Euclid’s definition of a straight line.” 

it is good for the carpet, and asserting | strength: the claro, the colorado claro, | yo¢ altogether, we hope, for that would 

with more conviction that at any rate it| the colorado, and the no-thanks-I-think- make it very uncomfortable and con- 

shows by its absence or presence next| I-will-smoke-a-pipe-if-you-don’t-mind. | gested. 

morning whether or not the room has| Be ever on the alert. ———_—_——————— 

been swept since last night. Some say| There remains only the question of} «ghuravleff is known to have committed at 

it should certainly not be thrown on the| feminine smoking. Much has been said | Jeast seven murders, and to have been con- 

carpet, adducing no arguments, but| in private and written in public on this cerned in 15 armed robberies, 12 church thefts, 

generally prevailing nevertheless. You| burning question. For my part, I do! and 200 other crimes. He is only 3.”—Bath 

must decide for yourself between the! not object to ladies smoking. It would | Herald. 

two points of view. The former is| make no difference if I did. |So young and so untender ! 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


1” 


Reveller. “ At tarst! I ave 1HE Bive Birp! 
(The search for the Blue Bird in M. Magrer.iyck’s play of that name is alleged to symbolise 











| “QOur private income figures out 


RUS IN URBE. At five pound ten, or thereabout, 


WHEN roses first begin to bud | So if you leave your office, John, 
And twigs grow green and sappy, | What shall we have to live upon?” 


A raging fever fills my blood 

And I become unhappy. 
“ Back to the land!” is then my sigh, 
“ A curse on chains!” I always cry 
About this season of the year 
When dew-dipped roses first appear. 


Inexorable prosy truth ! 

My chains must e’en continue 
Till the last drop of dried-up youth 
Has left each creaking sinew. 

I frown and fretfully complain 
Until the voice is heard again : 





But when my spirit thus is spurred “If you desire the land, why not 
To fly from smoke and houses, Begin upon the garden plot?” 

Then is the voice of wisdom heard—| The mower from its shed is drawn 
It is my prudent spouse's : | And to and fro I travel ; 


Most carefully I plant the lawn 
With weedlets from the gravel. 

I hose each individual root 

In hopes that it may learn to shoot, 

And on each drooping plant I try 

The finest guano cash can buy. 


I dig until the blood o’erflows 
My apoplectic cranium, 
And here I plant a rambler rose 
And there a pink geranium. 
Aching and sore at length I stand 
To view the labour of my hand, 
And as I take my well-earned rest 
Hope springs eternal in my breast. 


But, though with richest fare I feed 
My precious plants and pet them, 

I cannot make them take the lead 
That cheerful Hope has set them. 

They still refuse to spring; they choke 

Amid the petrol-laden smoke, 

Till, beaten by the smutty mob, 

The very chickweed chucks his job. 


So, after weary weeks of toil 
And planting many a seedling, 
I gaze upon a patch of soil 
That cannot boast a weedling. 
And yet, no doubt, when next year’s 
spring 
Once more the earth-desire shall 
bring, 
Still hopeful, up and down I'll go 
Trundling the mower to and fro. 








“Then Dr. Buck played a Basso Obstinato 
by Arensky—which is all in 5.4 time, except 
the Basso Obstinato, which is in 6.4 time.” 
—The Harrovian. 


Evidently one of those Double Bassos. 





“He was suffering from the after effects of a 
cough at Doncaster, and when defeated by a 
short head at Newmarket recently he secmed a 
trifle backward in comparison with the winner.” 
—-Daily Mail. 

It is a great mistake to let the judge 
get that impression. 

“To cure damp walls make a varnish of one 
part of shellac to two parts of naphtha, and 
cover the damp part thoroughly with it. This 
varnish has a disagreeable smell, but it soon 
wears off.” —Leek Times. 


So that it comes rather expensive in 
the end. 

“Lapy R. X.—By sending us the colour you 
desire your white hair tinted we shall forward 
asmall sample bottle to be tried on a piece of 
your hair inside the head to make sure of the 
result and avoid any surprise.” -—T'he Queen. 


But it is bound to be a bit of a surprise 
for the lady’s friends some time. 





Mr. Punch, in wishing bon voyage to 
Captain Scorr’s ship, Terra Nova, 
which will soon leave its last English 
port, expresses the hope that her crew 
may land safely on Terra Scotta. 
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IN THE SCULPTURE ROOM OF THE R.A. 


She (after tiring day with the pictures). “Do THEY CHANGE THESE STATUES EVERY YEAR?” 








THE ART OF FAINT PRAISE. 
(Dedicated with deep sympathy to the Musical 
Critic of ** The Times.”) 

Mr. ArGYLL MuLuet’s Concert. 


A NOTEWORTHY feature of Mr. 
Mullet’s concert on Thursday last at 
the Broadway Hall was its linguistic 
versatility. To sing songs by such 
diverse composers as Monteverde, 
Lully, Napravnik, Smetana, Sinding, 
Vincent d’Indy, Gomez, Wagner and 
Stephen Adams is in itself no small 
achievement. To sing them in the 
languages to which they were origin- 
ally composed is something of 


proved rather too much for Mr. 
Mullet’s powers. His somewhat glu- 
tinous tenor voice has been diligently 
trained, and there are moments when 
he produces a comparatively agreeable 
tone. But his technical equipment is 


“Chanson de Phagocyte” or Stephen 
Adams’s “Serenade to Mrs. Eddy.” 
Here the articulation was indistinct, 
whereas the one thing needful in such 
songs is that every syllable should be 
enunciated with perfect distinctness. 
Nor again was Mr, Mullet above re- 
proach on the score of intonation ; 


a | 
miracle, and, as a matter of fact, it| 


indeed it was only occasionally that he 
deviated into tunefulness. This last 
remark also applies to Miss Vinolia 
Turtle, who assisted in the recital, 
singing songs by Field (of Lambeth), 
Cyril Scott-Gatty, and Windsor-Brown, 
Senr. 
recitations by Miss Vanessa Blurt, who 
|has a powerful voice and vigorous 
| gestures, but would be well advised to 
modify her methods. The bulls of 
Bashan were doubtless valuable on the 
pasture lands of Og, but they are out 
of place in a London concert hall. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Mr. Harry Jaggers with good inten- 
| tions, but a far too liberal abuse of the 
\loud pedal. There was a large but 





The programme also included | 


oriental ditties. Three new cycles, en- 
titled “« The Cobra’s Courtship,” “ By 
Balmy Bangalore,” and “ In Spot Cash- 
mere,” were introduced, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and Miss Silence 
Towers, Miss Pinkie Pilotelli, Miss 
| Lenore Spink and Messrs. Kedger Rea, 
| Horatio Tank, and Bungalow Dawkins 
asvocalists. The artistic quality of these 
songs, if measured by the number of 
artists engaged in their performance, 
| must be considerable ; and as a musical 
alternative for confectionery of the 
sweetest and most cloying kind they 
|undoubtedly have their merits. Mrs. 
| Bindony Tosher, who was arrayed in a 
white jibbah with esoteric Lama fril- 
\lings, Afghan sandals and a Senussi 








|unimpassioned audience, of whom at|turban, accompanied her songs with 
| least two-thirds were girls of between | obvious zest. 


| thirteen and seventeen years of age. 
Mrs. Binpony TosHeEer’s Concert. 


JONAH QUIGLEY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the Jonah Quigley 


| The programme of Mrs. Bindony|Amateur Orchestral Society’s concert 
still inadequate to the demands of|Tosher’s concert at the Lovelian Hall|at the Elephant and Castle Philhar- 
such bravura songs as Napravnik’s|on Saturday was entirely made up|monic Hall on Tuesday last had at 


jof her own compositions. <A_ test 
from which the greatest masters do not 
jalways emerge unscathed is a somewhat 
severe ordeal, but it must in fairness 
be admitted that the majority of the 
audience enjoyed—or, at any rate, suc- 
cessfully simulated enjoyment of—this 
unmitigated succession of pseudo- 


least the merit of containing very few 
pieces which are frequently heard. 
Whether it is in the interests of art 
| that they should ever be heard at all is 
another question. The most important 
work was Erasmus Rumpelmayer’s 
fifteenth symphony (in F major), 
| which, in spite of its inordinate length, 
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EXHIBILS MERCIFULLY OMITTED FROM THE “ JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION.” 


A Damvurat, on Anctent Britisn Warrior, 


ATTENDED BY HIS NAIIVE ‘*‘ Wearox-BEARER.” 


(At the moment chosen for the group he has been throwing up earth-works, in a bunker, 


for thirty-five minutes or so.) 








seldom, if ever, surpasses @ level of 
blameless banality. A place was also 
found for Kosloff's piccolo concerto, 
the solo part in which was played by 
Mr. Chickering Pepys. Mr. Pepys is 
an agile performer, but the tone which 
he elicits from his instrument is occa- 
sionally disconcerting. The vocal part 
of the programme consisted of a group 
of Patagonian Folk Songs, arranged by 
M. Polydore Lalouette, and sung by 
Mme. Hilmi Pingouin. 
in themselves exceedingly insipid, but 
might have sounded better if Mme. 
Pingouin had delivered them more 
imaginatively and with a greater com- 
mand of tone colour, These qualities, 
however, were unhappily quite lacking 
in her rendering, which combined with 
the indifferent ventilation of the hall to 
produce a state of somnolence in the 
auditors quite distressing to witness, 
M. Lalouette accompanied with an 
excessive self-restraint, for he controls 
his tone even in fortissimo passages. 
We venture to suggest that it would 
become more weighty and dignified if he 
developed the muscles in his upper arm, 
which are obviously deficient in fibre. 








THe New Aerated Breap.—Hot 
Cross-Channel Rous. 





The songs are | 


LIGHT ON THE EMINENT. 


At a time when no detail of the 
lives of successful persons is considered 
superfluous, especially in connection 
with the grandest of English sports, it 
is well to set down all that can be col- 
lected concerning some of the more 
remarkable of the winners of Derby 
sweepstakes all over the world. 

The great Calcutta Turf Club sweep 
fell, as every one must now know, to 
an officer of the Indian army now on 
jleave in this country. IJt is also com- 
}mon history, since must of the papers 
have devoted space to the matter, that 
he sold half of his chance to a London 
syndicate for £7,500, and that Lemberg 
thus brought him only £33,000. We 
are in a position to state that with this 
sum the lucky speculator has bought a 
radium safe. 

The Motherland Club sweep at 
Melbourne was won by Mr. Michael 
Swinton, a prominent Australian sheep- 
farmer well known for his love of sport. 
Little did he think that the five-pound 
note that he flung down so carelessly 
some few weeks ago-would be bringing 
him in ten thousand of the very best— 
or to be exact 9995. Mr. Swinton is 
fifty-three years of age and has four 











sons and two daughters. The sons are 
still under age. The eldest is intended 
for the Australian Bar and ultimately 
politics. The second is going into his 
father’s business. The others will pro- 
bably come to England to be educated. 
The daughters, Cicely and Gertrude, 
play and sing with great spirit. Mrs. 
Swinton (who gets a new bonnet out 
of this windfall) is a favourite in society 
at Ullalongville, where their home is. 

Captain Fossetter, who drew Lem- 
berg in the Grey Watch sweep, is an 
active soldier of thirty-two, keen and 
ambitious. From Sandhurst he went 
to Aldershot and thence to South Africa, 
where he was shot right through the 
head (at Paardeberg), without, how- 
ever, any permanent damage. On the 
anniversary of the injury the wound is 
said to open again, so that one can see 
right through the gallant officer’s brain; 
and both in 1907 and again in 1909 a 
committee of medical men visited him 
and reported on the phenomenon to The 
Lancet. Captain Fossetter is unmarried. 

On drawing Lemberg in the Jermyn 
Club, Mr. “ Ronny” Withers was natu- 
rally the centre of an excited crowd, 
and he received many offers of sums 
varying from £5 to £100 for his chance. 
He had, however, the good sense to 
stick to his ticket, and is now the richer 
by £699. Mr. Withers is one of the 
most versatile young men in London. 
He plays the balalaika with much taste 
and feeling, is an expert golfer, can 
handle the bat, dines out with skill 
and discretion, and reviews fiction for 
The Literary Post. 

Lord Arthur Way, who drew Lemberg 
in the sweep at the Newmarket, is said 
to have devoted a cool fifty of it to the 
evening’s entertainment, beginning with 
the Empire and passing on to a restau- 
rant in the Strand, outside of which he 
was to be observed, in the small hours, 
delivering an admirable Romano’s lec- 
ture to his friends and a number of 
unattached spectators. 

Quite different was the course of 
action followed by Miss Hilda St. Just, 
who won the sweep at the Ladies’ 
Grille Club. On hearing the glad news 
of Lemberg’s victory she is said to have 
at once taken a taxi and driven to the 
studio of M. Sigismund Goelzi, her 
favourite artist, and commissioned him 
there and then to paint a picture in 
green, purple and white, symbolical of 
the cause of women’s suffrage, to which 
her young and charming life is for the 
moment devoted. 

Sam Briggs, who won the first prize 
in the sweepstakes at the Union Arms, 
Lad Lane, Hoxton, called all his mates 
to join him in a feast and spent the 
whole five shillings on winkles and 
beer. Mr. Briggs is a fine, well-made 
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man of forty-two, and though he has 
been gambling in a small way all his 
{ life this is the first success that has 
come to him. He was educated at the 
Board School in Ivy Place, but he did 
not take a degree. He then entered a 
grocer’s as errand boy, but becoming 
dissatisfied with the quality of the 
sugar he left, and, after a roving life of 
four or five years, he married and 
| beeame doorkeeper at the New Road 
Empire, where he has remained ever 
since. His hair is dark to medium. 











‘THE ADVANTAGE OF A PAST. 

The Coal Exchange in Thames Street closed 
| jis gates on Derby Day, “in memory of Lord 
Howe's famous naval victory Ist of 
June.”"} 


on the 


Ik unromantic types there are, 
Or men of niggard mind, 

Who take no stock in Trafalgar, 
To NEtson’s prowess blind, 

Who gird at Drake, the gallant tar, 
And flout The Golden Hind ; 


[f Hawkins, RALEIGH and the rest, 
[If Ropnry, Howk and Hoop 

Have failed to stir some island breast 
As deeply as they should, 

Here is a proof, a final test 
Of glory’s end and good. 


What chance have they, whose fame is 
short 
The breed of lesser states— 
Whose sires have sacked no foreign 
port 
And stormed no harbour gates, 
What hope of holidays for sport 
On well-remembered dates ” 


For us, the salt surrounding seas 
And half their shores as well, 
Where Britain’s flag has braved the 
breeze 
And Britons fighting fell, 
Are charted with historic pleas 
For knocking off a spell. 





With what despair the Teuton eyes 
A race that knows to keep 

The memory of a sea-won prize 
By entering for a “ sweep”! 

That still asserts in Derby guise 
Its lordship of the deep! 


Too idle was the poet’s taunt 
That deemed us men at play : 
Have we not battle flags to flaunt? 
Our clerks can always say, 
When reprimanded for a jaunt, 
That Sluys was fought to-day. 


Myself (of patriots not the least), 
When any scroll records 

A bout of English tars (deceased) 
With pirate Danish hordes, 

[ don’t intend to miss the feast, 
I mean to go to Lord's. VOR. 
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A FLIGHT OF FANCY AT EPSOM. 


Maria. “ Nau Tues, Hox'aste Rois, Look witere YER FLYIN’ !" 








| hair-brushes and then moved down to 
PROGRESSIVE WHIDGE. jthe drawing-room, which seemed just 
Lickity for me there were two men’ large enough to hold seven card tables 
in the hat-and-coat room whose hair) or twenty-eight people, but not both. 
parted down the middle. They spent | “(ood evening,” said Mrs, Pomphrey. 
so long over the mirror that I had time} “ Delighted you could come.” 
to learn the rule on the back of the card,| “Thank you very much,” I answered. 
expressed in simple yet nervous English: |“ ‘But should two gentlemen score an 
“When partners or no partners the} equal number of tricks in a no partners’ 
lady with the highest score moves up| deal they shall cut—the lowest to win 
and the Gentleman with the highest|and move.’ Would you mind telling 
score moves down —but should two} me how the lowest can make sure of 
Ladies or two Gentlemen score an equal| winning? There’s some catch about 
number of tricks in a no partners’ deal | that rule.” 
they shall cut—the lowest to win and| ‘Oh, we've dropped that rule. It 
move.” By the time that the bald man,!seemed rather complicated. Wasn't it 
who nipped in just in front of me, had} scored out on your card ?” 
satisfied himself once more that two} ‘No; and I['ve learned it by heart 
parallel wisps of hair, being produced | and don’t believe I can ever forget it.” 
ever so far at right angies to their} “Never mind,” said Mrs. Pomphrey. 
common paths, will never meet, I was|“ We're going to progress just in the 
word-perfect. So I moved up to the} ordinary way. This is your first partner, 
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Mrs. Tarbut, and she will tell you all 
about it.” 

Mrs. Tarbut said it was very cold 
outside, but quite warm in here, and 
that she was glad [ knew the rules for 
Progressive Whidge, because she didn’t, 
but that she had been to The Blue Bird, 
and thought it quite as nice in some 
ways as Peter Pan, but not perhaps 
quite so nice in others. At the same 
time both were nicer than Elektra, the 
story of which was hardly quite nice. 
Recalled to business, Mrs. Tarbut said 
she believed that we were to progress 
just in the ordinary way, winners to 


move on, and either change partners or 


keep the same partner ali the evening. 
Mrs. Pomphrey had said which way it 
was to be, but Mrs. Tarbut never had 
had any head for figures. But we could 
see what the other people did. 

“ Let’s find our table 
and sit down, and that 





will make room for| 
other seven or eight | 
people. Here it is.) 


Will you sit with your | 
back against the fire- 
guard or your elbow in 
that pot of hyacinths ? | 
Yes, you will be more | 
comfortable there. Now | 
[I wish you would ex-! 
plain the inside of this 
card to me: ‘Total 
number of tricks taken 
to be scored.’ Is that 
meant as a hint against | 
cheating ?” 

“No,” said Mrs.! 
Tarbut. ‘It means that 
you score all the tricks 
you take, and not just 


* 
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taken by spades counts 8. Copyright ; 
| entered at Stationers’ Hall.’ ” 
| “Perhaps that very last bit you read 
,isn’t in the game.” 
| ** Well,” said Mrs. Tarbut cautiously, 
| ‘there is a line drawn just above it, but 
| that may be for adding up the score.” 
| “T wish we were adding it up now.” 
| ‘“That’s not very polite, when we 
are partners.” 
“I know, but the fear of losing you 
| Sp ils everything. You see I was never 
taught Progressive Whidge at school, 
,owing to the craze for athletics, and 
after we lose the first hand we change 
partners, and after I lose the second 
‘hand you move on, and [I shall never 
| see you again.” 
| “Except at supper,” said Mrs. Tarbut 
consolingly. ‘‘ You’ve to take me down.” 
“Even if Llose? Good. But I may 








Salt je te 
Ihe will ee 47 
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‘win all tricks. You lose her at one table 
if you lose, and you lose her at the next 
‘table if you win. If we could play to- 
' gether right through the evening, I feel 
jwe should really do something rather 
good. Now if I were arranging for 
Progressive Whidge——” 
| “TE you were arranging,” said Mrs. 
m ota) 
Pomphrey, thrusting two people by 
force into the other two chairs, “you'd 
want to get begun as soon as possible.” 
At supper Mrs. Tarbut was rather pre- 
occupied. She had scored 54, and the 
\highest lady’s score was 61. And the 
‘man on the other side of her wanted to 
'diseuss whether, when you are playing 
“ Defeat” and hold the Queen of Spades 
and three others, you should play it in 
the second round or hold it up on the 
chance of throwing it away. It seems 
‘to require a special kind of mind to play 
~~ Progressive Whidge, for 
nobody quite normal 
would hold a thing up 
just to throw it away. 
After supper we had to 
play again until a bell 
rang, and then we were 
all allowed to stand up 
and try to move about 
the room, till the prizes 
were distributed. Mrs. 
| Tarbut was an easy first, 
‘which meant that Mr. 
i/Tarbut- had a large 
flower-pot full of daffo- 
dils to carry home. I 
| got into a corner, where 
there was a good view 
jof the clock, but Mrs. 
Pomphrey found me out 
,there and presented me 
-with a brass donkey. 


the ones above six—| Tr THE Rupper Boom covrixves—-Tue Lost Gor Batt. I -thought it was a 
or is it eight?—the - —_——__—_—_—_—— — -piece of rather crude 


way you used to do at whist.” 

“But this isn’t whist. It's Progres- 
sive Whidge.” 

“But some of it’s whist with varia- 
tions.” 

**So it is,” said I, consulting my card. 
“T say, you know, this first thing is 
rather serious. It says, ‘Auld Lang 
Syne: Ordinary Whist’—and I haven't 
brought my music. And if we sing 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ now, it will break up 
tlie party.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tarbut. ‘“ This card 
doesn’t seem very well arranged. ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ should come at the end 
instead of ‘ Wealth.’” 

“Wealth! I haven't come to that yet 
—I mean, it hasn’t come to me.” 

“* Wealth,” said Mrs. Tarbut very 
impressively, reading from her card, 
“* Wealth, Partners, count all tricks, no 
trumps, each trick taken by hearts counts 
2, other tricks count 1 as usual, each 
trick taken by clubs counts 4, each trick 
taken by diamonds counts 6, each trick 





;not be herethen. Do you see the third 
thing on the card— between ‘ Defeat’ and 
‘Robbery ’?” 

“What is it?” 

“* Escape.’ It can't be true, though. 


| “No. It’s just another way of play- 
ing. If you score the odd trick you get | 


you score more than the odd trick each 
side scores all tricks.” 

“That's quite simple. Suppose we | 
score 8, then each side puts down 13 
and nobody moves. That will be jolly, 
if we get to a really comfortable table, 
with nice people.” 

“T don’t think that’s quite what it 
means,” said Mrs. Tarbut, doubtfully. 

“Perhaps not. But we mustn't take 
the rules too literally. For instanee, 
look at ‘ Defeat.’ ‘ Whoever holds Queen 
of Spades when game is finished loses 
all tricks (no partners).’ That’s non- 
sense, for if you lose all tricks you lose 








Nobody ever gets away so early as ten.”’ | 


isymbolism, but when Mrs. Pomphrey 
explained that it was really a paper- 
weight I felt quite happy. 





TO TERESA—AN ENTREATY. 
TERESA, some lovers in anguish 
Would raid pharmaceutical shop:, 


nothing and your partners get 7, and if| Or depart for the Tropics to languish, 


Or seek consolation in hops ; 
Your Rupert is saner and stronger, 

He won’t make a mess of his brains; 
Though you flout him and love him no 


longer, 
It isn’t of that he complains. 
Though tears at your faithlessness 
trickle, 


I still can forgive and forget, 
Since the maiden who couldn't be fickle 
Has never by mortal been met ; 
[ yearn not for Perey to perish, 
I’m used to these amorous knocks, 
But—cay’t you induce him to cherish 





jyour partner, just the same as if you 


Some sort of refinement in socks ? 
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FORCE OF HABIT. 


\. Mumuy! ARE THOSE SWALLOWS ?” 


Little Girl. “Mummy! (No anawer’). Mummy (deep in her book). * Yes 


Don’t ToucH THEM.” 


, DEAR. 








‘his hero is no doubt sympathetic, but the chance of com- 
municating this sympathy is sacrificed at times to a wilful 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. poo A nga age 
’ ’ ‘and persistent humour. Still, it was worth while, for he 
(By Mr. Pundi's Sef of Learned Clerks.) /has given us some extraordinarily good scenes of low 


In his new book, The History of Mr. Polly (Newson), |comedy; but some of his fun is rather forced (I could 
H. G. Wezts seems to have set out to do two things not | seldom get a laugh out of Mr. Polly’s verbal malapropisms), 
easily compatible: to present honestly a certain pitiful | and too often he relies, in the old-fashioned manner, upon 
phase of life, and to be funny at all costs. I would not|a wealth of epithets. Somewhere he tells us, incredibly, 
question his success in either effort; but the result of both that Mr. Polly had little taste for cheap fiction, because 
is this, that, when we have followed the career of his hero |‘ there was no epithet” in it. Of course Mr. Polly had not 
from draper’s to publican’s assistant, through its varied | heard of his author’s own contribution to Messrs. NELson’s 


stages of shopkeeping, arson, and tramphood, and grate- 
fully appreciated the author’s fidelity to human nature, 


in the end we are left with a suspicion that the whole | 
The pathos | 


thing is a fantastic and even farcical caprice. 
of a romantic nature struggling vainly against the banality 


/admirable two-shillingsworths; but, even so, his views are 
against common experience. 





Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scort, the author of Madcap Jane 
|(CHApMAN AND Hatz), has reversed the usual practice, and 





of its environment was too obvious and trite for Mr. WELLS; | treated a farcical theme in the manner of high comedy. 
so he invented, in Mr. Polly, a character who, for all his| Jane was the new wife of Sir Julyan George, an elderly 
yearning after the colour of life and the sound of high} widower; and Mrs. Scorr wishes me to believe that her 
phrases, remains so much a figure pour rive that the tragedy | heroine, having quarrelled with Sir Julyan, runs out of the 
of the contrast between what is and what might have heen | house and incontinently takes service as third housemaid 
is almost hopelessly lost in the absurdity of things. Sojin the establishment of a pious neighbour, whom she had 
vague and futile is his ardour for expansion that it takes | offended at an afternoon call that very day, and who 
him fifteen years of monotony with the dullest of women|happens moreover to be the first mother-in-law of her 
in the dullest of shops to discover that you can “change|husband. Also that she remains in this situation, un- 
the world” by the simple process of burning down your|suspected by the autocratic Mrs. Angel, for the space of 
establishment, deserting your wife, and taking to the open | three days. Well, frankly, I can't manage it. But the 
road with alight conscience. Mr. WeLts’ attitude towards | skill with which the atmosphere and intrigues of the 
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servants’ hall at Egremont are described, is wonderful ;' weak knees would allow him to be, but, though his inten- 
so clever, indeed, that, instead of the farcical puppets tions were the worst in the world, the Colonel could still 
which so wild an argument leads you to expect, you! have given him a stroke a crime. Two little love-stories 
presently find yourself among a collection of very real |help to clear the criminal atmosphere; yet, amiable and 
human beings, in whose actions you must take an almost; well drawn as these lovers are, I was so exhausted with 
breathless interest. At least, that is how I felt about; hatred of the arch-villain that I had no emotion left in 
them. Of course, Madcap Jane being married already,|reserve for them. Should your taste in villains be the 
there could be no Young Marlow in this modern version of | same as mine, I commend this novel to you. 

She Stoops to Conquer (one of the footmen did look upon | ee 
her with an approving eye; but it came to nothing), and| Mr. H. B. Marriorr Warson describes his hero as 
the adventure ends, inevitably, with her restoration to the|“ Richard Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime 
erms of her adoring hushand. I e:h only hope that other| Gentleman of the Road ;"” the publishers advertise him as 











; people will be as sorry when this happens as I was myself. | “a tobyman with a reckless, cheerful spirit and a generous 





—— | heart ;’’ my own opinion of him is that he is a passably 
When I was very young they made me read Les, good fellow with a most ingenious tongue and an amazing 
Mémoires d'un Ane (I think it came after Les Malheurs de | gift of getting into and out of impossible scrapes : his rivals 
Sophie) and I am also pretty well up in the history of; and victims declare him to be ‘‘a swashbuckler,” “a tavern 
Balaam’s Ass, but it is evident from The King of Four) knight,” “a gamecock,” “a bully captain,” “a rat that 
Corners (HuTCHINSON), which would seem from the fly-leaf} would gnaw his betters,” “a windbag,” “a Beelzebub,” “a 








to be G. B. Buretn’s thirty-seventh novel (so he ought 
to know), that, for | 7 


oath-mincing Southron,” and “ a Bobadil.” 


belly-crawling, 
ic ;Speaking as a 








all-round — literary 
and rhetorical; 
talent, donkeys are | 
a mere back-num- | 
ber compared with 
mules. Anyone 
opening this 
volume, at what- 
ever corner, is sure 
to light upon some 
preternaturally 
wise repartee 
uttered (“implied ” 
is the word the 
author generally 
uses) by Miss 
Wilks, who was 
not, as you might 
suppose at first 
blush, a young 
lady, but the hybrid 
fourfooted com- 

















| critic, I affirm that 
ihis adventures on 
The King’s High- 
‘way (Mints AND 
‘Boon) are far 
fetched, almost 
|absurb, at any rate 
utterly unlike life, 
even life at its 
brightest and best 
under the Merry 
iMonarch. I can- 
not believe that 
Beauty was so con- 
sistently lenient to, 
and Justice ever so 
easily outwitted 
iby, Robbery with 
A Violence. I take 
lexception to 
ithe monotonous 
‘triumphs of his 


4 
a 





panion of the Old 
Man who camped 
out alone on the 
banksofthe Ottawa 
River. One of Miss Wilks’s most remarkable feats was to 
wade out into this stream for the purpose of catching fish | 
with her mouth, and so augmenting the Old Man's larder. | 
Her own diet, by the way, seems to have consisted mainly | 

p . . > ‘ . | 
of whisky and tobacco, For the rest the book is chiefly | 
remarkable for the sane and breezy humour that we expect 
from stories of the Dominion, and for a rather ultra-con- 
ventional kind of romantic sentiment that contrasts queerly 
with the emancipated behaviour and almost Shayian intelli- 
gence of the principal heroine. 


A KSIGHT OVERHAULING HIS STOCK OF DOUBTFUL 


If f am to meet a villain (in fiction) [ like him to be so 
unlimitedly wicked that I can hate him to my heart's 
content. The man who wastes precious time in wavering 
between crime and repentance is not depraved enough for 
me. Gladly [I award full marks for villainy to Colonel 
Ribera in A Prisoner in Spain (GREENING). " As he pro- 
ceeded steadily from crime to crime he became the domi- 
nating figure in the book, and, like a true artist, he kept 
his most original and outrageous crime until the end. I 
congratulate Witniam Caine upon the creation of such 
a very perfect monster. Flario was also as vicious as his 





THE LITTLE WORRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


' | one lonely sword 


‘over every well- 
COINS PRIOR TO A DISTRIBUTION OF LaRGESsE, |&2rMed majority, 
- ——- -and blame the 


regularity with which the legally wrong is shown in each 
event to have been on the side of the morally right. 


am going to have another look at these twelve rollicking | 


and exciting stories. 


A yarn about a gardener 
If any one a week ago 
Had told me that should make a stir, 
| would have said politely, “ No, 
A man must use, to catch the town, 
Bait of a more seductive kind;" 
But now I’ve met with Vincent Browy, 
And altogether changed my mind. 


His book, The Glory and the Abyss 
(CHAPMAN AND HALL), is really fine ; 

Yet in effect it’s simply this, 
A yarn of—see my opening line. 

It’s told with strength, refinement, charm, 
And, if the public doesn’t buy 

(Six bob won't do them any harm), 
The public is an ass, say I. 





But, | 
speaking as a man—real life and morality be hanged! 1 | 
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